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The impact which progtam evaluation and subsequent 
short-term in-service educacion efforts had upon the ourricul^r 
programs of two distinctly different school settings was assessed. In 
addition, the appropriateness of the Kunkel-McElhinney model of 
curriculum evaluation, as perceived by professional school personnel^ 
was eMamined and assessed. The study data were collected from ii^itten 
reports, structured interviews, and questionnaires* The evaluation 
process utilised by George Peabody College for Teachers requires that 
identification and presentation of findings, implications, and 
recommendations be conducted on a team basis* The acceptance or 
rejection of data, a findlngr an implleation, or a recommendation is 
the prerogative of the professional personnel whose program is being 
evaluated » In-service education based on program evaluation requires 
the Involvement and commitment on the part of the professional school 
personnel. Data are presented on the program evaluation of two 
schools: Lipscomb Elen^ntary School^ Williamson county, Tennessee , 
and Highland Heights Junior High School, Nashville, Tennessee, as a 
result of the evaluations, it was concluded thati (1) the 
Kunkel^McElhinney model is an effective instrument for collecting 
data and accurately describing the teaching*learning situation of a 
given school; a majority of the teachers found it appropriate and of 
good quality; (2) program evaluation can lend both structure and 
meaning to an ensuing in-service education program baaed on its 
findings and recommendations; and (3) participation in a program 
evaluation enhances tte possibility of teacher involvement in and 
commitment to desirable currieular change. {EB) 
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CHAPraK I 
INTRODUCTION 



Overview of Theoretical KvaluatiDn Model 



Tho Kunkel-McElhinney model of curriculum evaluation is based 
upon two assumptions, One^ education is that which children perceive as 
happening to them as a result of attending school, Two^ education is that 
which school personnel do to ir^luence students, Thus^ the evaluation of 
an existing school building *s program and the task of an evaluation team 
is to provide the professional personnel with an accurate description of 
these aspects upon which to base the selection of appropriate curriGular 
aitcrnatives. In the Judginent of Kunkel-McElhinncyj curriculum evaluatlDn 
may best be accomplished through a systematic process which utlli'z.es 
structurGd interviews administered to all professional school personnel 
and to a percentage of the student bodyp In addition j questionnaires are 
administered to all professional personnel and students (Grades 1^-12), In 
the preschDoij primary grades and certain special education situations ^ 
classroom observations are substituted in lieu of student questionnaires 
GO as to negate possible reading difficulties on the part of the respond^ 
dents , 

Each of the three data collection methods contain some itemu that 
ai'e appropriate only to that method of data collectionj but the mrijority of 
the items in all three approaches collect data on the same reported and . 
observed behaviors. Using parallel items increases the chances that the 
reported behaviors are representative of the situations which are being 
described* 

It is also important that all populations directly involved in 
the GduQational program serve as sources of data. Multiple SDurces and 
multiple methods of collection of data increase the accuracy of the descrip- 
liDn, 



Overview of Evaluation Process 



The evaluation process as it evolved from the Kunkel-MuElhinney 
mudel ujkti is presently In use at George Peabody College for Teachers re= 
quiru« team effort from all participants. Ideallys students^ school 
persontiel and the ^valuation team will be thoroughly inf onned of the pur- 
pose or purposes for which the evaluation is being conducted* Every effort 
is made to convey to the population being assessed that the evaluation team 
is coming to lend assistance in conducting a felf-study* The evaluation 



tgi;n dncts not asLii|^n a judgmental value to any finding but offciru rindlniis 
-4:. acjcurato rtporting of the data collected through structured intcirv lew*:. j 
quuE "^nn^iren 3 and systematic observation. Data are neither creatuci nor 
.ilurt;di they hru :;ummarized and reported aa auGurately bu posijiblu. The 
cV'iiU^^iti on process utilised at Peabody College requires that idunt Lrif-al.ion 
ind preaentaLion of findings ^ implications and recommendations be conducted 
on a team bauiri. Certain simplistic regulations govern these team renort 
writing ijesslonc. These are as follows 1 

1. Findings J implications j and/or recommend/itions may not 
be originated and sustained solely on tiie basis of data 
Bolicited from a single source (i.e,^ student queation- 
naires ) . 

£. Questionnaire data are not considered as having iden= 
tified a major trend unless a majority of the respond- 
ents or a relatively high concentration of a widely 
scattered response frequency for a given item are in 
agreement as to the proper response. 

3, A majority of the team members controls the inclusion of 
a given issue in the final report whenever group con- 
census cannot be reached by restating a given concept* 

In tht: final analysis^ the acceptance or rejection of data^ a finding ^ an 
implication or a recommendatiQn is the prerogative of the professional per- 
sonnel of the building whose program is being evaluated* 

Once the evaluation report is completed and distributed tu thu 
profesijional personnel being assessedj an adequate amount of tjme - fienta^ally 
two to four weeks - for reading and analysing the report is provided* The 
evaluation team then re-enters the building to discuss the reports provide 
rationales for recommendations offered and suggest alternative approaches 
which might te encouragedj thus originating the initial in-service education 
meeting based on program evaluation within a given building. 

Theoretical Process for In-service Education 



For the purposes of this study, in-service education is defined 
as the initial self -study which occurs among the prDfessional staff of a 
given school building as a result of an evaluative process which systemati- 
cally generates data concerning the impact which said building's curricular 
progr^^m has upon the children it serves* Any curricular decisions ^ actions j 
or attitudinal changes resulting from intensive or long-range study of such 
evaluation data may be construed as contributing to the in-service eauca- 
tion of thft professional staff members in said buildings. 

In-service education based on program evaluation requires the 
involvement and commitment on the part of a building's staff to either 
actively seek assistance in taking a systematic look at its curricular pro- 
gram or to passively accept such an eximination whose orgin is with some 
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au-.hurltativc liourct;. In either caSGj some awgr^e of in-syrvicc; educ/iilori 
i:: likely to occur; however^ in the latter casej the reluutancc or a riigniri- 
'j/uit number building personnel to become actively involved in ^eekin^; 
•jppropriate uurricuiar aiternatives could deruse the overall impact or ihg 
j-v^lualive process. 

The rinal reports for Lipscomb Elementary tichool and ili^/niuna 
iiuighLi) Junior High School were distributed to the appropriaLe I'acultitu^ 
t^QVcrril wuuks prior to their Joint examination by the faculty and cvalua- 
lion +rHifn, Tho Initial meetingB between the two parties basically cc^ntti'ed 
hvouim ::ir' questions as? 

What data and educational philosophy were used as a batji^ 
for a given recommendation? 

What can be done to correGt an identified undesirable 
.situation? 

At Highland Heights ^ this predicated a four-week summer woi^kHhcp 
v/hich considex^ed and "dealt with the recommendations which had been pi'OHfcnted 
in thtJ report. At Lipscomb^ nearly eight months elapsed prior to any ex- 
ternal influence being exerted* In both cases ^ external curriculum con- 
raltants (F'eabody doctoral fellows) were introduced to the buildings to 
assist in devising alternatives to those situations and programraatic char- 
acteristics which were deemed by the staff to be in need of revision* The 
long-range portions of this study are still operational and will serve as 
bases for future AERA proposals* 

Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to assess the impact which program 
ovaluatiori and subsequent short-term in-service education efforts had upon 
the curriaular programs of two distinctly different school settings. In 
addition^ the study examined and asaessed the appropriateness of the model 
instrumentation as perceived by the professional school personnel included 
in the study* 



Procedure for the Study 

The data collected for this study stems from the following three 
major sources: (1) written reports ^ (2) structured interviews^ and 
{3) questionnaires. Support peMonnel in each of the two buildings were 
requested to draft and submit written summaries of those curricular benefits 
which were perceived as stemming directly from the evaluation or preliminary 
in-yei"vice meetjngs. Secondly^ structured interviews were conducted with 
a random sampling of classroom teachers who had been involved in each of 
the projucts since its conception. Finally^ questionnaires were distributed 
to all profGeylunal employees who had been present in the respective build- 
inga at the time of the evaluation and also during the follow-up study. 



QMPilH II 
pnESENTATION OP DATA 



Lipscomb Elementary School 

intrQauc^ian to Lip^^comb Elementary School 

Lipscomb Elementary School j an educational unit of the Williamson 
County Gchools^ is located in a suburban-rural setting approximately five 
miles south of Nashville^ Tennessee, At the time of the initial site visit^ 
the School physical facilities which combined to serve approximately 
IjlOO students (Grades 1^8) reflected an interesting conflict of school 
construction philosophy. The primary grades were housed in a relatively 
new addition which espoused an open^concept^ team- teaching approach to 
education* The remaining population with the exception of Grade 5 was 
located in an oldef portion of the building which reflected a more tradi- 
tional approach. Grade J was located adjacent to the main facility in four 
self-contained portable classrooms. 

The total population for the evaluation project consisted of 36 
teachers and I5O32 students which were then contained in Lipscomb School • 
nt the conclusiDti of the 1971-72 school yearj grades seven and eight were 
removed from the building and transferred to a newly completed junior high 
schcoi. 



itecommendations for Lipscomb Elementary School 

In response to the curricular implications drawn from the initial 
study completed at Lipscomb Elementary School ^ the following recommenriations 
were incorporated into the final building evaluation report: 

1, Attention should be given to drafting a comprehehsive phi^ 
losophy of educational objectives appropriate to Lipscomb 
Elementary School. This need not be a bulky docuinent. 
Rather a skeletal guideline which merges the diverse 
views presently held by staff members should suffice. 

2. TeaQhers should be provided with additional planning time 
within the structure of the present school day. 

3- Teachers should make a determined effort to tncorporate 
media J field tripe and other direct experiances into the 
curriculum. 
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ia. Teachers should displ^ more student work. It io the con-, 
census of the evaluative team that such is a relatively 
simple means of enhancing the. self-image of students. In 
addition^ it may serve to develop within the students a 
greater sense of involveTOnt. (Notei It was recognl^^ed 
that the evaluative visitation OGCurred immediately after 
Christmas vacation.) 

5. The administration and the staff should cooperatively de- 
velop a series of in-aervice workshops based on concerns 
illuminated through this study or through a teacher ques- 
tionnaire, 

6. At all levels^ provision should be made for increasing 
student involvement in curricular decision-making. 

7* A greater effort should be made to capitalize on community 
resources. 

8. A Joint staff program designed to clari^ the function and 
enhance the image of the school libraiy (to students) should 
be impleTrented. 

9. Efforts to establish the counseling and guidance program 
should be continued. 

10, An effort should be made to expand the positive aspects of 
team teaching into upper grades. Such is especially true in 
grades seven and eight where the staff will likely find them- 
selves in a similar situation next year* 

11. A representative staff committee should be formed to devise 
a program for rapid learners. Indivlduali^atidn seems to be 
the present solution as perceived by the staff. 

12, De=emphasise mathematics to a more appropriate level of con- 
cern while at the same time granting more attention to non- 
academic subjects (i.e.j artj music j etc,)* 

13. Provide additional para -professional staff members. Perhaps 
the expansion of the present parent-aide program would 
suffice. 

lU. A representative ataff coranittee should be formed to develop 
instrumentation by which upper elementary students may 
systematically provide their teachers with feedback re-- 
garding teacher performance j values and attitudes. 

15 • Lipscomb should provide a drug education program for upper 
elementaiy and secondary students, 

16, The professional staff should continue to imrestigate inno- 
vative teaching techniques and methods designed to derive 
more efficiency from existing facilities. 
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Gumrriary of Observations by Support Personnel 
LipBQomb Elementary SchoQl 

As previously stated^ support, personnel (non- teaching prof essioniLL^j) 
v/ere requested to list those benefits which they perceived as originating 
from the evaluation and subsequent in-service. At Lipscomb^ these persons 
included the guidance counselor ^ the Peabody doctoral student working with 
program revision^ and the elementary principal. 

The following observations were cited by this group* 

li Guidance Counselor 

a. A group guidance program has been introduced emphasizing^ 

(1) Grades l-J - Improved self -concept ^ problem--solving 
techniques, 

(2) Grades U^6 - peer relationships j adult-child ^ self- 
concept^ problem=solving techniques j career develop- 
ment, 

b. More direct work with teachers concerning referrals^ 
observations and consultations has oc&urred. 

c. Teachers have increased their community awareness, 

d. Teachers have increased their awareness of methods related 
to improving student self -concept. 

e. Team approach at all levels has facilitated discussions 
and consultation for students needing special attention, 

f . Follow-through by teachers of group guldancG topics and 
also of methods used in individual counseling, 

2. College Instructor-Observer 

a. Faculty meetings are held more regularly and are provided 
with a definite agenda, 

b. Individual teacher-teams are making arrangements to pro- 
vide planning time for teams during the regular school 
day. 

c. Field trips are now a reality, 

d. Student work Is displayed throughout the school, 

e. wchool library program provides students with freedom to 
take out books at any time of day or week* 

f * Guidance program has been developed and expanded. 
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g. Additional use of college student-observers provides 
teachers with much needed assistance^ time ^ 
manpower and other experiences* These college students 
provide an interested^ concerned listener for the shy^ 
less capable childj the frustrated and bored child, 

h. Beautif ication of teachers » lounge. 

i. Parent-teacher cooperative programs under way. This 
provides teacher with time for community visitation and 
home observations . 

3* Principal 

a. Renewed attempt on the part of teachers to organize their 
teaching TOthods so they can more clearly meet with the 
individual needs of each child at whatever level he may 
be, 

b. More cooperative attitude on the part of the faculty in 
sharing ideas as well as frustrations. 

c. Students are being considered in planning and organizing 
special Interest centers. 

d. Virtually all faculty in=service meetings have been de- 
veloped around some aspect of the study* ^ 

e. A new cormnitment on the part of the faculty and adminiS'^ 
tration as a whole has evolved. 



Teacher Interview pata from Lipscomb Elementary School 

Seven elementary teachers who were present at Lipscomb Elementary 
DchQOl during the initial evaluation activities and the subsequent In^ 
service program were queried regarding various aspects of their school's 
program ^^nd asked to identify curricular changes they perceived as stemm.ing 
Qirectly from the program evaluation activities. 

In regard to the changes in philosophy and objectives' which the 
teachers Dbserved as stemming from the evaluation^ two stated that nothing 
had resulted. The other five respondents offered such perceptions as ini-- 
tiated more individualization^ more planning^ more creativity^ teachers 
working harder, reconsideration of priorities^ more cooperation between 
teachers^ and more child^directed activities* 

Regarding the recommendation that students should be provided more 
opportunity to participate in school activities and curricular planning^ all 
of the respondents saw some degree of change occurring as a result of the 
evaluation. Depending upon the grade level and the teacher perception, 
this ranged from a perceived slight change at one level to another level 
which perceived much student planning and invoivement in curricular matters* 
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In the area of disciplinary procedures ^ the general concensus of 
opinions seemed to be that discipline had been relaxed as a result of the 
evalu/ition; in factj certain persons cited the use of positive reinforce- 
ment and guidance bb having reduced the need for discipline procedures. 
All teaahers perceived some improvement as having occurred* 

Only two respondents perceived a positive change in the libi'ary's 
offerings or scheduling. The identified changes were as follows: a sched- 
uled time for reading period j greater freedom for students^ better selection 
of books, and better understanding of the purpose of the library* The re- 
maining five saw little or no change as having occurred in the librai^y as 
a result of the evaluation process. 

Seemingly dependent upon the grade level at which they were 
teaching during the evaluation 5 the teachers all cited some kind of per- 
ceived curriculai" innovation as having occurred as a direct result of the 
assessment. More notable of these innovations were: a nooks-and-crannies- 
cn-special-events center ^ a self -concept-enhancing activity^ guidance 
classes individualization, teaming, and changing teaching methodology. 
The teachers perceived that such changes, although varying from one area to 
the other, were occurring on a system-wide basis* 

All respondents reported that some attention had been given to 
inci^eased community involvement. In one case, this consisted of only having 
discussed it in a group meeting. In other cases this included involvement 
of parents as teacher-aides, and the inclusion of a preliminary professional 
educational sequence course from George Peabody College for Teachers which 
was meeting in the building on the basis of twice a week. 

Generally speaking, the teachers of Lipscomb Elementary School 
perceived the teacher-student relationship as having improved as a result 
of the evaluation* In cases where the relationship was perceived as being 
basically the same, it was stated as having been strong originally. Such 
was also the case in the relationships to be found between teacher- 
administrator and student-administrator. Comments received on inter- 
personal relationships in general were as follows: Always been strong, 
more relaxed, more concerned with what is good for the teacher, has been en- 
couraging, more involvement, and much better, 

Hegarding the recommendation to include drug and sex education 
into the existing program, the teachers basically perceived the matter as 
having been resolved or as not needing attention. The exceptions to this 
were found in sixth grade where both topics had been incorporated into the 
SGience program and in the third grade where a unit on drug education had 
been included. 

Concerning the recommendation to involve teachers in more in- 
service .educational programs, the teachers perceived the inclusion of a 
volunteer in-service worker from Peabody College, group meetings to identify 
joint concerns and needs, increased use of outside resource personnel, im- 
proved quality of meetings, the additional use of media, and improved 
counseling services as being the most visible evidences of improved in- 
service education. 
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It is interesting to note that four of the seven recpondQnts 
perceived themselves as having a higher degree of personal involvement and 
commitment than they had had prior to exposure to the evaluation procoso, 
TvjQ indicated that their commitment had remained high| and the remaining 
i^espondents felt no additional personal involvement nor expressed any pre^ 
tensions toward having had it originally. 

When asked to cite other evidences of change which have occurred^ 
the respondents offered the following items- 

1, More favorable acceptance of the administration, 

2, The study, in and of itself, was helpful and informative. 

3, The inclusions of the Peabody students as teacher aides. 
Changes in grading methods. 

S* The creation of smaller groups for children. 

6. The inclusion of a part time in-service education oonauliant, 

FGllow-up Teacher Questionnaire Results 
for Lipscomb Elementary - - 

In response to the school program evaluation conducted at Lipscomb 
Elementary School and the subsequent in-service program teachers were queried 
as to the degree of effort which had been devoted to the drafting of a com^ 
preheneive philosophy of education and educational objectives appropriate 
for Lipscomb School. Table 1 indicates that approximately 82 percent of the 
teachers felt that at least some preliminary work and effort towards this 
had been accomplished, 

^^^-^^ 1 - Teacher results concerning effort to draft school philosophy 
and educational ob^iectlves/ " " 



Category 



Great Effort 

Some Effort 

Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Response 





No* of Teachers 


of 




it 


■ 23. S 




5 


29. ii 




5 


29. h 




1 


5,9 




1 


5.9 




1 


5.9 


Totals 




100.0 
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regarding the recommendation that additional teaclier-planning idme 
ce prc3Vided within the hormal school dayj Table 2 indicates that approximately 
half of the teachers felt that something has been or is being done to alle- 
viate the problem* 



Table 2 - Teacher results concerning 


; additional teacher-planning 


time 


in preBent school day. 


Category 


No. of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


1 


5.9 


Some Effort 


2 


11.8 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


5 


29. U 


Little Effort 


6 


35.3 


No Effort 


3 


17.6 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


Totals 


17 


100.0 



Goncerning the efforts of teachers to incorporate media^ field 
trips 3 and other direct experiences into the curricular program at Lipscomb^ 
Table 3 indicates that about 88 percent of the teachers feel that significant 
progress has been achieved. 



Table 3 - Teacher results concerning incorporation into curriculum 
of media ^ field trips an^othe^ direct learning expenses. 



Category 


No, 


of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 




5 




Some Effort 




10 


58,8 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 




1 




Little Effort 




. 1 


5.9 


No Effort 




0 


0.0 


No Response 




0 


0,0 


Totals 




17 


100,0 


Table U indicates that te^ 
significantly increased as a result 


icher display of etudent work has 
of the program evaluatiDHi 


been 



Table u - Teacher rciults concornlng additional display of student work . 



Cutegory 


No. of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 




70.6 


Some Effort 


5 




Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


0 


CO 


Little Effort 


0 


r ^ 
U» - 


No Effort 


0 


0 ■ 


No Responso 


0 


0.0 


Totals 


-17 


100.0 



Another original reeonunendatlen was to areata a echpol ln*atirviyy 
wprkahop designed to inveotigate and deal with the cQnaorna identified in 
the building evaXuatiDn report. Table 5 Indioatos that appro xlmati^ly 70 per* 
cent of the teachers felt effort has been made toward the achievement qV 
this gG?4l, 



Table S - Teagher results conQirnin| efrorts to develop a seriea uf in-uerviue 
workehopg designed to Investigate the aonoerns iliuminated through 
• the echool evaluation. 



Cutegory 


No, of Taachers 


% 


Great Effort 


2 


il.O 


Some Effort 


8 


ii7.0 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


2 


11.0 


Little Effort 


3 


17.6 


No Effort 


I 




No RoGponsu 


I 




TotfllB 


"T7 





The original atuciy reeommended that toaehora shouid ineiudt^ tho 
titudant^ In aurriyular deoi@ion<«making* Table 6 indiaates that lippruximatuly 
OS pGraQni of thii teachera porceive that auoh an QfX'ort has bean m^idcs 



Table t - Teacher results aoneerning 


involveinent of students 


in curricuiai^ 


decision >maki ng . 


Category 


Ho. of teachers 


% 


Oreat Effort 


I 




Some Effort 


13 




Soino PlonAing and 


Prolininary Work 


1 


s.y 


Uttle Effort 


1 




No Effort 


0 


0,0 


No Response 


1 


5.9 


Totala 


U 


iOO.O 



thu mo of aomuniiy resourcos for the onhanceMnt of school/com- 
munity relations was recoraended in the original study* Ab indieatyd in 
Table 7^ 9k pareent of the teaohera tml that aoma effort has boon made to 
inoreaso eeronunity Involvamnt^ 



Table 7 - Teacher i-osults 


concerning 


incorporation of cwnmunlty 




into the school 


prograni. 






Category 




No, of Toiichors 


% 


Greftt Effort 




6 


iiY.O 


iJome Effort 




6 


35.3 


Some Pltinnlny unci 






Proliminiiry Work 




2 


11. 0 


Littlo Effort 




1 


5.9 


No Effort 




0 


0.0 


No fteaponsB 




0 


0.0 


Totala 




T7 













Tho ovaluation report reaommflndad that the staff ahould avok h 
bettor method of utilizing the library and Btrlve to improve tho ot.uai.'fitu ' 
percoptlon of the library and Ita funetlen. Table 6 lndloaio£i that a majoi'- 
Ity of the toaohorB (gfl.ftg) feel that little progreaa has been rnadp In Uw 
accomplishment of this riQorfmendatlon. 
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Table 8 - Teacher results corocrnlng effort regarding enhancement of tho 
students^ image of the library * 





No. of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


2 


il.6 


Some Effort 


5 


29. L 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


0 


0.0 


Little Effort 


3 


17. 


No Effort 


7 


U.2 


No Rasponie 


0 


0.0 


Totals 


T7 


100.0 



In regard to clearly establishing the function and purpose of the 
counseling and guidance program in the minds of the students ^ Table 9 Indi- 
eatee that approximtel^ 9h pereent of the teaohars fe^l that guch has 
already been accomplished or is in progress. 

Table 9 « Teacher results Qoneer^ng establishment of function and pui^pQi^c 

of the counseling and guidance program in the mlnda of the t^tuderits . 



Category 



Great Effort 
Some Effort 
Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Reoponse 



No* of Teachers 



Totals 



11 
h 

1 
0 
1 
0 



6U.7 

0.0 
0,0 



IndivldualiEed initruotlon with speoial er^haiis on the rupld 
learnaffi wai the dominant ourrloular theme of the staff at the tlmo 
of the evaluation. Table 10 indloates that approxlmatGly poroont of 
the teachers feel that ^mm planning and/or work has been dovot^d to thig 
iiffort, Porty-aeven pernent of the teachera indicate that little or nothing 
had been done in this arcia. 
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Tcible lO - Teachcfr reiults eonaernlng Individualized instruGtion for rapid 
learnBrs* - _ ^ — - * - 



CattgoiTr No, of Teachers % 



Oraat Effort 1 c c. 

Soma Effort ^3 | 
Soni# Planning ^nd 

Preliminary Work 2 n ^ 

Little Effort g 11 *R 

No Effort 6 * 35 [3 

No Risponie 2 ^17*6 

Totals ioo!o 



Regarding the enhoncement of non-acadefnlc subjeota such as art and 
music ^ 65 percent of the teaehera indicated that some planning 4ind effort 
had been made toward athievlng a more aeeaptahle level of eurricular balance. 

Table 11 - Teacher results gonoerning jeff orts to enhance the itatua of 
non^academic subjeats iuah as art and muelo. 



Great Effort 
Somo Effort 
Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Response 



Totals 



No, of Teachers 




% 


1 




5.9 


8 




i47.0 


2 




11.8 


3 




17.6 


I 
2 




5.9 




11.8 


T7 




lOQ.O 



Efforts to daemphailze mathematloB to a more appropriatQ lovel 
of ooncern within tha acope of the total program, proved to be Inconclusive 
Table 12 lists tho results. 
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Table - Teacher results conceming the deemphasizing of mathematics 
to a more appropriate level of aoncern, ^ ^ 



Category 

Great Effort 
Soma Effort 
Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Regponae 

Totals 



of Teachers % 


0 


0.0 


6 


35.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


17.6 


3 


17.6 


5 


29. h 




99.9 



Inquiry as to the recommendation to expand the use of para- 
professionals such as parent^aides indiQated that 76.5 percent of the teach- 
ors feel 5uch has been accomplished. TaMs 13 presenta the complett resullB 
received for this concept. 



Table 13 - Teacher resulta ooncerning expanilon of para^profesHlon al 
program , ~~ ^ - - 



Category ^ No, of Teachers 



artst Effort 6 35 3 

Some Effort 6 ' 35 j 
Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 1 5 g 

Little Effort 2 Xi H 

No Effort 2 ' ll'e 

No Response 0 olo 

Totals ^ iOO;i 



Hegarding the developmint of Instrumente for feedback to teaohGrs 
from students conGerning teacher performanoej values and attitudes, the 
^tudy found 6u.l percent perceived no effort toward the realization of this 
objective* 
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^^^^^ ■'•^ - Toaoher results concerning student feedback instruments 



0 0.0 
3 17.6 



Category No. of Teaoher s % 

Great Effort 
Some Effort 
tome Planrjlng and 

Prtliminary Work 2 n p 

Litae Effort A "^*" 

No Effort 11 

No ResponBB 1 

100.0 



Totals "Tf 



Considering Lipscomb's location near a large urban center and 
the lack of comprehensive drug and sex education programs, the evaluation 
team recommended the inclusion of same into the total program Table 15 
indicates that about 50 percent of the teachirs feel something is or has 
been done to date while another 35.3 percint feel no effort has been made. 

Table Ig - Teacher res ults oonoerning provisions for drug and sex education 
programs at Lipscomb ' • 



Category of Teachers 



Great Effort 
Some Effort 
Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Responie 

Totals 



0 


0.0 


7 


hi, 2 


2 


11.8 


0 


0.0 


6 


35.3 


2 

17 


11.8 
100.1 



The final raoommendatibn of the study identified a need to in- 
vestigate innovative teaching techniquiB and methods designed to derive 
more efficiency from existlng/facilitlef . As Table 16 indicatei, only 

teachers -felt that such an effort or planning Haa taKen 
place. Thlrty.five peroent of the teachers perceive little effort In this 



area. 
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Table 16 * Teacher results QonGerning invegtlgatlon of innovative teaching 
techniquas designed to derive more efficiency from exleting 
facilities . ~ " " ~ 



Category 


No, of Teaohera 


% 


Great Effort 


h 


23.5 


Some Effort 


2 


11.6 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


1 


S.9 


Little Effort 


3 


17.6 


No Effort 


3 


17.6 


No Response 


h ■ 


23.5 


Totals 


17 


99.9 



Questionnaire Data Concerning Instrumentation 

During the evaluation visits 20 Lipscomb elementary teaahera were 
asked to evaluate the quality^ the nature and the personal reactions which 
they had regarding the evaluation initrumentation* Sixty percent of the 
teachers perceived the questions asked as significant and providing alterna- 
tive answers closely related with their (the teacher 's) personal judgment. 
Of the remainder^ 28 percent perceived approximately half of the questions 
as being appropriate and 12 percent failed to respond or viewed the instru- 
mentation negatively. All teachers perceived the interview and question- 
naire techniques as being appropriate means for obtaining the Judgments 
of the students and the staff, 

Ooncerning the dL'gree of honesty which the teachers were person- 
ally able to extend to the evaluatlonj 80 percent of the teachers felt 
that they had been completely honesty 12 percent had had some reservations 
and 6 percent Indicated that they had tried to respond with the ''expected" 
answers, / 



Highland Helghte Junior High School 

IntrQQuetlQn to Highland Helghti Junior High Bohool 

Highland Heights Junior High School ^ an educational unit of the 
Metropolitan NashviUi-Davidion County Schools^ is located in an urban 
setting in Nashville ^ Tinni§see» The combined facilities of the school 
house approximately 90O itudenti (37% black) in grades seven-nine ^ and 
37 teachers i The original portion of the building was ocoupled in l'J30^ a 
gymnasium was added seviral years later^ a new wing was constructed in the 
late 19S0'ij and three portable units were added In I97I to house science ^ 
math and band* 
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Recommendations for Highland Heights Junior High School 

The final evaluation repprt for Highland Heights Junior High 
School contained the following recommendatlone : 

1* Attention ahould be given to drafting a comprehensive 

philosophy of education and educational objectives appro- 
priate for Highland Heights, This need not be a bulky 
document I rather ^ a skeletal guideline which merges the 
diverse views preeently held by staff members and students. 

2* Teachers ehould make a determined effort to incorporate 
mediaj field trips and other direct experiences into the 
curriculum prograns. 

3* At all levels 5 provision should be made for increasing stu- 
dent involvement in curricular decision-making, 

A greater effort shpuld be made to capitalige on community 
resources and to develop more school/community Interaction, 

/ 

k joint staff program designed to clarify the function and 
enhance the image of the school library for all subject ■ 
areas should be implemented. 

6. A i jpresentatlve staff committee should be formed to develop 

instrumentation by which teachers may systematically collect ! 
information regarding their performance^ values and atti^ \ 
tudes, ' ; 

7* Highland Heights should provide a drug education program i 

and a sex education program for junior high school students. J 

■% 
-'J 

8i The profeasional staff should continue to investigate inno- t 
vative teaching techniques and methods designed to derive | 
more efficiency from the existing traditional facilities. i 
Every effort should be made to overcome perceived limitations, \ 

9i The professional staff should create a bulldlng-wide curricu- J 

lum coimnittee whose purpose should be to determine the school's | 

curricular directions. Appropriate sub-committees should be . \ 

instigated for subject areas and cross-disciplinary activl- f 

ties* . 5 

■7 

10. Teachers should strive to Gompllment students in a more per- \ 
aonali^ed manner. { 

Hi Extra-currioular aqtlvities should be ej^Danded to incorporate 1 
more students (especially seventh grade students), I 

I 

12. School administrators should attempt to Interact with stu- .| 
dents on a personal level^ rather than solely as enforcers i 
of school regulations. | 



5. 
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13- All professional personnel should actively pursue positive 
reinforcements as an alternative to overt student control, 

lit* A re-assessn^nt of the "traQking" system presently being 
utilized should be initiated, A possible alternative to 
consider seems to be In^viduali^ed instruction, 

IS. A continuing in-service education program should be insti- 
tuted so that the potential and the capabilities of all 
staff members may be realized to their fullest. In the 
judgment of the evaluation team^ the teachers parceived 
undue limitations - many of which were not supportable. 



Summary of Observations by Support Personnel 
at Highland Heights Junior High School 

At Highland Heights ^ support personnel consisted of a student 
advisor J the Peabody doctoral fellow and the Junior High principal. Their 
perceptions of the immediate outcomes gained from the evaluation and in- 
service were as f ollowa = 

1. Student Advisor 

a. "Mini-school" program is off to a batter than expected 
start* 

b. Students seem to be enjoying the new program much better 
than the old traditional method. 

Follow=up in-service workshop iieeded to insure even 
greater success next year. 

2, College Instructor-Observer 

a. Average dally attendance is up at Highland Heights, 

b. Fewer discipline problems exist at Highland Heights 
this year, 

c. Students say they enjoy school more this year. 

d. Teachers pursuing positive reinforcement as alternative 
to negative student behavior, 

e» Teachers working and planning together. 

f. Students say teachers do not "holler" as much as last 
year, 

g* Students involved in discipline committee^ allows for 
new procedure t 
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h. More teachers each week starting or planning individuali- 
zation of instruction, 

i. Parent interest in ''indiTidualigation'* is markedly in- 
creased and participation in school functions has also 
increased. 

Principal 

a. Student attendance more consistant and shows improvement* 

Discipline caaes reduced signif icantljr, 

c. Serious confrontations between students^ racial or other- 
wise^ greatly re^mmC : 



d. Students seem to be nappler and more spontaneous, 

e. Fewer schedule-change reqU^ists by students. 

f . Teacher morale is much better* 

g. Making better ure of facilities ■ (rooms and space) in 
spite of crowded Gondltions. 

h. Better underatanding of the roles of administration and 
\ guidance personnel by teachers, 

i. Three departments in school recepients of special equip- 
ment and materiale as a result of the new program, 

j, MR students have been successfully integrated into the 
regular classroom, 

k. Community interest in the school has greatly increased, 

1, Reorganiaation of the library has met with great enthuei- 
asm. 



Teacher Interview Data from Highland Heights 
Junior High School ^ " 

Eight Junior High school teachers who were present at Highland 
Heights during the evaluation visit and also during the preliminary in- 
service meeting were asked during a structured interview to identify those 
changes which they perceived as resulting directly from the evaluation and 
the initial in-service meeting. 

In regard to philosophy and objectives all professional personnel 
interviewed perceived change* Seven expressed the idea that the teachers 
as a whole had either reassessed the stated philosophy and objectives of 
the school or were more committed to operationaiiiini same. 
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All interviewees perceived an increase in positive student par- 
ticipation as having occurred. Three saw this as. ocaurring through more 
comprehensive student activity offerings while four identified the in- 
creased participation as occurring in □lassroom situations. Of the re- 
maining respondents^ one perceived the change as being "global" and did 
not specify as to in which aspect of the school program the change could 
be found. The final respondent indicated that change had occurred in extra 
curricular activities, in curiacular planning and in the development of 
•School rules and regulations. 

All profess lonal personnel perceived some positive change in 
student disciplinary procadures as resulting from the evaluation. Ome 
interviewee suggested that either individual teachers now handle their own 
discipline problems or fewer disciplinary problenis were occurring. Another 
indicated that what had constituted a discipline problem (i.e., noise) had 
been reassessed and that teachers were not as likely to label situations 
as disciplinary problems as had been true previously. A third cited per- 
sonal scheduling problems which has been eliminated as being responsible 
for creating an atmosphere where fewer disciplinary problems occurred. The 
remaining four- respondents professed that the creation of "Mini -Schools" 
and the newly attained "closeness" among the teachers in addition to the 
involvement of students via a student court as having produced a team ap- 
proach to disciplinaiy prDQedures, thus reducing the number of disciplinary 
problems. f j 

In regard to the quality of library services , four of the teachers 
perceived the library as having been significantly improved. Reasons of- 
fered for this gain included: a more relaxed atmoBphere, additional volun- 
teer help and procedural or mechanical changos in library policy. Two 
other teachers indiGated that organizational changes had occurred, but > as 
of yet, the library had not reached its full potential. Of the remaining 
respondents one perceived no visible improvement and the other refrained 
from comment, 

_ When queried as to what currioular innovations have resulted from 

the evaluation, six of the interviewees perceived a higher degree of in- 
dividualization and the creation of "Mlnl-Schools" as being the most signifi- 
cant occurrences. Also mentioned were: additional audio-visual materials, 
formation of an arts and crafts course (2), mini-courses, increased student 
choice of curricular offerings, introduction of learning centers, and the 
reduction of number of textbooks utilized coupled with an incraaie in 
teacher and student made materials. 

Six of the eight respondents perceived Inteneifled efforts to 
involve parents and other community resources as having resulted from the 
evaluation. Among those techniques being used were: parent aides (some 
of Which were qualified teachers) and community visitations by teachers 
one day per week in an effort to meet the children's parents. Of the other 
interviewees, one did not feel that total utilization had been realized 
and the other made no comment. 

^ Generally all teachers perceived interpersonal relationships be- 

tween teacher-student, teacher-administrator^ and student-administrator as 
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being vastly improved. Among those deeGriptlons used to describe these 
conditions were^ "100^ improved^" ^'great^" "freer^" "better .communica^ 
tions^" and "no comparision, " 

In regard to drug and/or aex education^ three of the respond- 
ents felt that some effort had been initiated. Of these^ one indicated 
that such instruction had been incorporated into existing health courses j 
another indicated that a campaign against veneral disease had been insti- 
gated and the third indicated that some limited effort had been made at 
the beginning of school, A fourth respondent indicated that such efforts 
were being planned for a later date. The remaining Interviewees (3) 
indicated that they had no- knowledge of efforts made in these areas or that 
parental pressure precludes sex education from the school, (It is inter- 
esting to note that shortly after these Interviews were conducted^ Highland 
Heights received supportive local television Goverage of a drug education 
program which had been launched. ) 

Regarding the ln=service education which had resulted from the 
evaluation^ all but one of the interviewees indicated a more purposeful 
use of in-service or professional days had occurred. Among examples cited 
were: once a week meetings with building administrators^ extensive plan-- 
ning sessions J school board visitations to gain structural changes within 
the building^ development of faculty in-service and curricular planning 
committees J and the addition of professional reaources such as films ^ 
workshops^ etc. The remaining teacher failed to respond. 

Seven of the teachers interviewed perceived a greater personal 
involvement and conmiitment as being fostered either among their peers or 
within themselves* Three indicated that they no longer felt Isolated from 
the rest of their peers or that a closeness and understanding had resulted 
which had not prevlDusly been present. The remaining participant indi^ 
cated that no personal change had occurred* 

When at the conclusion of the Interview each of the teachers 
was asked to identify additional concerns which the follow-up evaluators 
had failed to deal with 5 the majority offered responses relating to topics 
Which had been previously discussed or offered no comment. The exceptions 
were as follows: 

1. I would like to talk more. 

2. We allow kids to bring records to school. 

3* More teachers are looking at students as being people rather 
than as pegs to be fitted into holes. ^Teacher expectations 
for students are kinder. 

Follow-up Teacher Questionnaire Results for 
Highland Heights 

The initial program evaluation at Highland Heights Junior High 
School resulted in a series of recomendations, FollDwing the evaluation 
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an in-service workshop was established to discuss and devise alternative 
strategies for correcting and/or implementing appropriate curriculum 
changes* The follwing are the follow-up questionnaire results of teacher 
perceptiDns concerning the effect which the professional staff perceived 
as having bean made. 

With regard to drafting a comprehensive philosophy of education 
and/or educatipnal objectives appropriate for Highland Heights j Table 1 
reveals that 88 percent of the teachers perceived that effort toward this 
goal has been perpstuated. An additional eight percent felt that at least 
some minimal planning had been done. 

Table 17 - Teacher results concerning effort to draft school philosophy and 
e^ucationaX Ob jectives / ~ 



Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


IS 


60.0 


Some Effort 


7 


28.0 


Soma Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


2 


8.0 


Little Effort 


0 


b.G 


No Effort 


1 


k.o 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


. Totals 




100.0 



Concerning more determined effort to incorporate media^ field 
trips J and other direct learning experiences into the curriculum^ Table 18 
indicates that BO percent of the teachers perceived that significant progress 
toward this objective had been made. The remaining 20 percent felt that 
some preliminary planning and work had begun* ' , 

Table 18 - Teacher results conoernlng incorporation into the curriculum of 
media"j field trips and other direct learning experiences. 



Category . No. of Teachers % 



Great Effort 


11 


hh.O 


Some Effort 


9 


36.0 


Some Planning md. 






Pre liral nary Work 


5 ' ■ 


20.0 


Little Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


Totala .. 




100.0 



■ I 

-■5. 



In regard to Incorporating students into the curricular dSGision- 
making process at Highland Heights^ 92 percent of the teachers perceived 
that such had been partially achieved. Table 19 lists the total results 
received for this item. < 



Table 19 - Teacher results concerning Inclusion of students In the 
curricular declalon-inalang process^ """^ ^ 



Category 


No. of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


7 


28.0 


Some Effort 


10 


uo.o 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


6 


2U.0 


Little Work 


2 


8.0 


No Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


Totals 




,^ 100.0 



Another recotranendation was. to interject additional community re- 
sourcee into the program so as to enhance school/Gommunity interaction. 
Herein^ teacher responses indicate that a degree of planning and work has 
been achieved. Table 20 denotes that 81+ percent of the teachers agree on 
pr ogress in this area. 



Table 20 - Teacher results concerning community involvement for enhancement 
of school/community interaction, * 



■Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Qreat Effort 


8 


■ 32.0 


Some Effort 


10 


ho.o 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


3 


12.0 


Little Effort" 


2 


8.0 


No Effort 


1 


k.o 


No Response 


1 


u.o 


Totals 




100.0 



Regarding enhanced utilization of the school library for all 
subject areas ^ the following study f^nd 72 percent of the teachers answer- 
ing perceived that real effort toward utiliaation of thii goal had betn 
made. An additional 12 peroint felt that some planning had begun* Table 21 
presents the Gomplite reiulti ric^ivedt 



— * 'loachor results concernihg emmcmcni of the imu^ of thu 
school library for all si^ject areas , * 



Category No, of 

ureal Effort 
LiCme Effort 
bome Pionning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
Nd Response 

Totals 



r Teachers 


% 


6 


iU.O 




m.o 


3 


1£ , 0 




12.0 


1 


h.O 


0 


0.0 




100.0 



A recommendation from the original evaluation identified a need 
for devising instrumentation by which tiacheM could receive syotematic 
feedback from a tudanta. concerning inatruotional performance, teacher values 
and attitudes. Pifty^two percent of the reapondenti indicate that some 
initial planning and effort had been made. The remainder expressed a 
skeptical peraeption. Table 22 contains the results. 



Table 22 - Teacher results concerning efforts toward development of Instri 
montation for feadbaek concernlng^eagher per f omanca , vaiuea 
ana attitudgi. — j=_^=__„ — 



Category 

Great Effort 

Some Eff ort 

Soma Plnnning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Response 

Totals 



ConeeTOing the original i^commendation for drug and sex education 
p^ogmm at Highland Heighta^ 72 pircent of the teachers indicated that 
auch was being achieved. Table 23 eontaine the complete range of teacher 
results for this item. 



No, of Teachers % 



3 


12.0 


3 


12.0 


7 


28.0 


8 


32.0 


2 


8.0 




8.0 


IF 


iOO.O 



2c 



Table 23 - Teacher results concerning efforts toward inclusion of drug 
and sex educaTtion int6~the curriculum~at Highland Heights. 



Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


2 


8.0 


Some Effort 


8 




Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


8 


32.0 


Little Effort' 




20.0 


No Effort 


1 


i4.0 


No Response 


1 




Totals 




100.0 



Regarding perceived limitations (by professional staff) that 
traditional building facilities exert upon the implementation of innovative 
teaching techniques^ 88 percent of the faculty indicates that efforts to 
overcome these attitudes had been effected - indeed^ 60 percent stated 
great effort had occurred, (Notei The one time all-inclusive junior high 
has been divided into three separate experimental ''Mini -Schools^' which 
possess a certain degree of autonomy, Mini=courses within and across the 
"Minl^School'e'' lines break the traditionalism* In addition ^ the absence 
□f bells for class change may have contributed to atmospheric changes 
perceived by teachers. 



Table 2h - Teachers results concerning efforts to overcome peroelved 

limitations in traditional "facilities f or "implemen'ta'tion of 
innovative~teaching techniques. 



Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


15 


60.0 


Some Effort 


5 


20.0 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


2 


8.0 


Little Effort 


1 


k.o 


No Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


2 


8.0 


Totals 


"21 


100.0 



An effort to organize a representative building-wide curriculum 
committee to determine the futm^e curricular direction of the school was 
perceived by 56 percent of the teachers as having been accomplished. An. 

o 
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addiiionai 16 percent perceived that some preliminary planning hid Dccurred. 
iable 25 presents complete teacher questionnaire responses. \ 

^^P^Q ^5 ^ Teacher results concerning develupment of bulld ing^wlde 
currlculuin committee. ~ — ^ ^ — 



Category 



Great Effort 

Some Effort 

Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Eff Drt 
No Response 

Totals 



Teacher % 


8 


32.0 


6 


2i).0 


k 


16.0 


k 


16.0 


X 


ii.O 


2 


8.0 




100,0 



u- U-, . A major recommendation for the consideration of the faculty of • 
Highland Heights was to beconie moi-H aware ot and to strive to compliment" 
students m a more personalized manner. Ninety-six percent of the teachers 
felt genuine effort had been made toward the achievement of this objective. 
The full spectrum of results for this item is as follows: 

MMM - Teacher resul ts concerning efforts to complim ent students in a 
more personalized manner. — — — 



Category 



of Teacher % 


13 


52.0 


11 


hh,0 


0 


0.0 


1 


h.Q 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


"2? 


100.0 



Great Effort 

Some Effort 

Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Reiponse 

■ Totals 



a nro..Hni r recommendation of the original study was to define 

a procedure for including more students (especially seventh graders) in 
extracurricular activities. The teachers response, as seen in Table 21 
indicates that approximately 8U percent of the teachers "believe that this 
goal to some degree has been achieved. 
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^^^^^ ^7 - Teacher res ults concerning inclusion of more students { especially 
seventh gr a derij Into the extraGurrlcula r ac tivitiRa Ht.^hi.mH 
Heights , ~~ ^ ~^ "^^ — — ~ — 



Category 



Great Effort 

Some Effort 

Some Planning and 

Preliminary Work 
Little Effort 
No Effort 
No Response 



Totals 



f Teachers 


% 


6 


2h.O 


12 


h&.o 


3 


12.0 


1 


k.o 


0 


0.0 


_J 


12.0 


25 


100.0 



Eighty-four percent of the teachers perceived that the administra- 
tion had made a successful attempt to interact with students on a more per- 
sonalized level, and an additional 12 percent felt that some preliminary 
planning and work had begun in this area. 

^^^-^ ..^^ - Teacher results concerning atudent-administrat or interaction 
on a more_ personailzed level. ~~ ~~ 



Category jjo, Teachers 



Great Effort ^2 
Some Effort 



aome Planning and 

Preliminary Work 3 

Little Effort q 
No Effort 

No Response ' q 

Totals -gf 



UB.O 

9 36.0 



12.0 
0.0 

1 h.o 

0.0 



100.0 



Concerning the use of positive reinforcement as an alternative 
to punitive student control, 96 percent of the teachers perceived that such' 

u f 2 realized. The remaining four percent felt that some preliminary 
work had been done in this area. f - - 
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Table 29 - Teacher results concerning efforts to pursue positive re in- 
forcement as an alternative to punitive student contror. 



Category 


No. of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


8 


32.0 


Some Effort 


16 


6U.0 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


1 


U.o 


Little Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


0 


O.Q 


Totals 


"2? 


100.0 



With reference to an identified need for a program of individualized 
instruction to replace ''tracking"^ 88 percent of the teachers felt some 
positive effort had been made toward the achievement of this end* A complete 
listing of the responses for this item follows in Table 30. 



Table 30 = Teacher results concerning efforts toward individualization of 
instruction to replace~~"tracking'^ system~ 



Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


16 


6h.O 


Some Effort 


6 


2k. 0 


Some Planning and 




Preliminary Work 


' ■ -'1 


h.o 


Little Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Effort 


0 


0.0 


No Response 


2 


8.0 


Totals 




100.0 



An on-going In-service program was recommended by the original 
study and 80 percent of the teachers "at Highland Heights felt progress had 
been made in this direction. Only three of the teachers felt that no ac- 
complishment had been achieved. See Table 31 for the complete results. 
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Table 31 - Teacher results concerning implementation of a continuing 
education progran^ designed to capitalize on the potential 
capabilities of ^aoh" staff member. 



Category 


No, of Teachers 


% 


Great Effort 


h 


16.0 


Some Effort 


12 


148.0 


Some Planning and 






Preliminary Work 


k 


16,0 


Little Effort 


2 


8.0 


No Effort 


1 


14.0 


No Response 


2 


8.0 


Totals 




100.0 


Questionnaire Data Concerning 


Instrumantation 





In the initial stud(yj the J? junior high school teachers were 
asked to evaluate the quality^ the nature and the personal reactions which 
they had regarding the instruments used in the evaluation. Of the 18 
teachers returning these forms ^ SO percent felt the questions were signifi^ 
cant and provided balanced choices. The remainder was equally divided 
between: (1) about half of the iMeHtions were worthwhile^ (2) question^ 
naires in general were inadequate^ and (3) no answer. 

Concerning the degree of honesty which they were able to exhibit 
to the evaluation^ 61 percent of the teachers f elt\ they had been completely 
honesty and 22 percent indicated that they had responded with some reserva^ 
tion. The remaining 17 percent had no response to this part of the question- 
naire. 



CHAPTER III 
SUMIARY, MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Sjimmary 

The purposes of this Btudy were twofold. First of all the 
study investigated the feasibility of transferrini the Kunkel-McElhinney 
model of program evaluation from its geographic origins (North-Central 
Indiana) to the Central South CMetropolitan Nashvllla, Tennsssee) 
secondly, the study assessed the immediate and short-range in-service ed- 
ucational benefits which were perceived by the cooperating Drofessional 
personnel from Lipscomb and Highland Heights Schools as being direct re- 
sults of their respective program evaluation. 

Major Findings and ConcluBiona 

_ Based on the perceptions of classroom teachers and other pro- 
lesaional school personnel which were solicited through structured inter- 
views, written reports by participant observers, and teacher questionnaires 
the follTOing concluaions have been drawn regarding the use of the Kunkel- 
McElhinney Model of Program Evaluation as a basis for formulating indi- 
vidual buxlding in-service education programs; ' ' ' 

1. The Kunkel-McElhinney model of curriculum evaluation can 
serve as an effective vehicle with which to collect data 
and_ accurately describe the teaching-learning situation of 
a given school building in geographic areas removed from 
- that for which it was originally intended (i.e. North-Central 
Indiana) , 

During the original evaluation visits to the respective build 
ings, the professional personnel were asked to evaluate the 
quality and appropriateness of the instrumentation used to 
collect data. Combined results from the two buildings indi- 
cate that a majority of the teachers perceived the instrument 
tion as being appropriate and of good quality. In fact, of 
the 39 faculty members who responded to this inquiry^ 3^ 
(61, SI) rated the instrumentation in the highest possible 
category. Of the remainder, 10 (25.6^) saw the instrumenta- 
tion as being somewhat adequate and S (12.8$) responded 
negatively. 
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2* Program evaluation can lend both structure and meaning to 

an ensuing in-service education program based on its findings 
and recommendations. Without exception^ all fundamental 
recotTmendations made in the original study have been per- 
ceived by the teachers at Highland Heights as being imple- 
mented to the curriculiim of the school. 

Fifty percent of the teachers at Lipscomb listed the recom- 
mendations as having been realized in 12 of the 16 recom- 
mended areas. Only the areas such as library enrichment ^ 
individual instruction for rapid learners j de-emphasizing 
mathematics J and student feedback were perceived as having 
less than desirable improvement, 

3- Participation in a program evaluation enhances the possi- 
bility of teacher Involvement in and commitment to desirable 
currlcular change within a given school building. 

The remarks by the teacher from the follow-up interviews 
(i,e, '^more ralaxed,^'' "more involvement j" "teacher-student 
relationship improvement j " etc,) indicated that many desirable 
curricular changes and enhancement of total school program 
have occurred as a direct result of the evaluation. 



